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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 35.) 

On the thirteenth day of the Third month, 
1703, we came to London tothe Yearly Meeting; 
many Friends from most counties were there, 
and we were at many serviceable meetings for 
the worship of God and Truth’s affairs relating 
to gospel order; and the eminent hand of the 
Lord was with us, to direct in matters of church 
discipline. When the service of the said Yearly 
Meeting was over, I staid in London, in Truth’s 
service, until the twenty-seventh day of the 
Third mouth aforesaid, then took leave of 
Friends and brethren in the tender love of God, 
and went in company of Isaac Alexander and 
Thomas Pierce to Hartford ; several brethren of 
London accompanying us on our way; the next 
day we had a full meeting at Hartford with 
Friends and others. , 

On the following day we went to Ives, and on 
the next day, being first day of the week, had 
a large meeting there at Friends’ wneeting-house, 
where the doctrine of Christ’s kingdom was 
powerfully preached, Friends comforted and well 
refreshed. The next day we went to Stamford 
in Lincolnshire, and were at Friends’ meeting 
there; and on the day following to Kingsclift in 
Northamptonshire, having a meeting there; 
and next day back to Stamford, and had another 
meeting there; the day following to Deepin, 
where we had a large powerful meeting; and 
from thence to Bourn, and had a meeting there, 
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which was large; many Friends came thither, 
from other meetings, it being on a First day. 

After the meeting we went to John Simpson’s 
house at Lobthorp ; and on the next day to Wil- 
loughby to Samue. Everet’s house, and had a 
meeting there ; after the meeting we went to 
Waddington; and the next day to Lincoln, to 
Friends’ Quarterly Meeting there, which held 
part of two days. When the service of that 
meeting was over, we went to Gainsborough, 
and next day had a meeting there ; the day fol- 
lowing to Brigg, and next day had a large medt- 
ing there with Friends, it being first day of the 
week ; and so to Epworth in the Isle of Exham, 
‘and had a meeting there with Friends. 

After meeting we went to Thorn, and next 
day to Selby, so had a meeting there ; the day 
following to York, to their county Quarterly 
Meeting, where was a great appearance of Friends 
and our service well accepted. When the ser- 
vice of this meeting was over, Isaac Alexander, 
my fellow-laborer in the gospel of Christ from 
London hither, went homewards, and we 
in the love of Christ, in which we travelled to- 
gether. Then I and Thomas Pierce went to 
Weatherby, in the company of several Friends, 
and that day had a meeting there with Friends. 
After the meeting we went to Leeds; and next 
day to Halifax, accompanied with Aaron Atkin- 
son, Joseph Baynes, and some other Friends ; on 
the day following, being the first day of the 
week, we had a full meeting there. 

The next day, I and Thomas Pierce took our 
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journey towards Westchester, and that day came 
to John Merrick’s in the forest,and next day to 
Chester, and so on to Nesson, to look for shipping 
for Ireland ; and not finding conveniency there, 
went to Holyhead, where we shipped our horses 
in the packet boat, and that evening set sail, 
having a rough night at sea, but through the 
Lord’s mercy came well into Dublin harbor the 
next morning, being first day of the week; but 
we got not ashore with our horsestill near night. 
I was weary and sore with hard travel and labor, 
so rested at-Dublin one day, and on the day fol- 
lowing went homeward, accompanied by several 
Friends of Dublin part of the way, and on the 
thirtieth day of the Fourth month, 1703, came 
to my own house, where, through the Lord’s 
mercies I found things well, blessed be his name ! 
This journey was above six hundred miles, be- 
sides crossing the sea. 

Soon after I came home, our Quarterly Meet- 
ing was at Castledermot, and I went there in 
company of several Friends, where was a great 
appearance of Friends from divers parts, and 

ood service, a concern being upon many for 
Truth's prosperity, and good order in the church 
of Christ. This meeting held part of three days 
when it was over I went home, and kept to meet- 
ings as they fell in course. Our next Province 
Meeting wasat Athy, and I went to it in the com- 
pany of some Friends; when the service was 
over, I returned home. 

Soon after I took a journey to visit Friends 
in the province of Munster, with George Rooke, 
my companion and fellow-laborer in the gospel ; 
and having some meetings in our way, we came 
to Cork, and were at their Province Meeting 
there, where were many Friends: And abiding 
there some days, we had several good meetings, 
in which Friends were well refreshed in the 
Lord; and we parted in the love of God. So 
took our journey to Charlevil, where we lodged 
that night, and hada meeting; and on the next 
day we rode to Limerick, and had several meet- 
ings there with Friends, from thence we went- 
to Birr, and so to my house. 

Our Province Meeting for Leinster being that 
week at Mountmelick, 1 was there with many 
Friends from other parts, and some from Eng- 
land. About this time the Parliament sat at 
Dublin, and the bishops and priests having drawn 
up heads of a bill for their more easy recovery 
of tithes, &c., they labored with both houses, 
Lords and Commons to get the bills passed into 
an act, which if granted, was like to prove 
ruinous to Friends, &c. But through the Lord’s 
mercy and care over us, who gave us favor in 
the hearts of our superiors, upon diligent appli- 
cations of Friends to the Parliament, and ibe. 
ing our reasons against passing the said bill, 
they in tenderness to us and others whom it 
might affect laid it aside. 

ow I was unable to ride, by occasion of a! 
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fall, but in some time after being recovered, I 
went to our Province Meeting at Castledermot, 
where was a great appearance of Friends of 
several counties, and the Lord’s good presence 
with us, and the affairs of the church, were 
closely managed in the wisdom and authority of 
the Blessed Truth, to the great comfort of con- 
cerned Friends and brethren. There were two 
Friends from England with us; the service of 
that meeting held part of three days in the wor- 
ship of God and discipline of the church. When 
the meeting was over, 1 returned to my own 
dwelling in the company of several Friends; 
cold weather coming on, together with old age, 
my decaying body would not admit me to travel 
long journies. So I kept to meetings near home 
as they fell in course. 

In the Third month, 1704, the National Meet- 
ing of Friends being then at Dublin, as usual, I 
went thither in the company of some Friends, 
and attended the service of that meeting, which 
held three days in the worship of Almighty 
God, and for promoting Truth and righteousness 
among us. Comfortable accounts were given 
from other meetings of the godly care that was 
on Friends in their several meetings and quar- 
ters, for the honor of the blessed Truth, as also 
the good and preservation one of another; and 
though some occasional exercise happened, yet 
the Lord’s power went over it, and our conclu- 
sive meeting was full, wherein large and hea- 
Vvenly testimonies were borne in the demonstration 
of the spirit and power of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, to the great comfort and refresh- 
ment of Friends; in a sense of which we re- 
turned to our several places of abode. 

Some time after I went to Munster Province 
Meeting at Clonmel, which held most of two 
days, and was a refreshing comfortable meeting, 
in the heavenly openings of the testimony of 
Jesus, and in our parting one from another, in 
tenderness of heart and bowels of love we sweetly 
enjoyed the Lord’s goodness, to our great com- 
fort and satisfaction. So I went home in com- 
pany of some Friends, and kept to adjacent 
meetings as they came in course, being unable 
to take long journies, by reason of weakness, 
and pain over my whole Sede. 

Yet Leinster Province Quarterly Meeting be- 
ing near at Mountmelick, I got to it, though un- 
der affliction of body,and the Lord enabled me 
to answer what service he required of me. The 
meeting held part of “three days in worship and 
discipline, in both which, through the Lord’s 
assistance by his divine spirit and power, I bore 
a faithful testimony for the Lord and his blessed 
truth ; so that if it were the last time the Lord 
would give me to appear in public testimony, I 
found myself clear. 

After the meeting I returned home, but my 
illness increased, so that my whole body was un- 
der great affliction and pain, eyen nigh unto 
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death; no place could give me ease, many Friends 
and elders came daily to see me ; some from far, 
in whose visits I was comforted, and by their 
fervent prayers, through the tender mercy of 
God, the violence of the raging distemper some- 
what abated, and was brought within compass of 
my weak abilities to bear. Also Thomas Pierce, 
from Limerick, carefully applied things for my 
ease in this time of extremity, as heretofore 
he had done upon the like occasions, having ac- 
companied me several times in travel, in the 
Lord’s service, both in this nation and England. 

New, in the eighth month, in the year 1704, 
and in the seventy-seventh year of my age, be- 
ing under much affliction and weakness of body, 
I was resigned unto the blessed will of the Lord. 
Yet were it his time would gladly have been dis- 
solved, and at ease, where the weary are at rest, 
and the wicked cease from troubling. For I was 
not afraid of death or the grave, but could say 
through the tender mercy of God, Death where 
is thy sting? Grave, where is thy victory? 
through stedfast faith and hope in my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who suffered for me, and 
whom death or the grave could not hold; but 
rose again, and appears before the Father for me, 
as advocate, mediator and interceder ; who in my 
youthful days was pleased to visit me with the 
appearance of his holy spirit, to turn me from 
the evil of my ways, making me sensible of his 
judgments and mercies, calling me by his grace 
to a reformation, and also put me into his service 
of the ministration of the word of life, and doc- 
trine of his kingdom endowing me with a talent 
of his holy spirit of understanding in doctrine 
and discipline for the benefit of his church, 
in which I have labored for the space of above 
fifty years, according to my strength and ability, 
through many troubles, deep exercises and perils 
of divers kinds, met with by sea and land, which 
fell to my lot in my line of the Lord’s service, 
both in the wilderness by robbers and blood- 
thirsty murtherers, by open opposers and ene- 
mies to truth, and worst of all by false brethren 
under the same profession. These things, and 
many other great exercises and straits, the Lord’s 
arm and gracious Providence have still preserved 
me through, and supported me over in the faith 
that gives victory, having blessed his work and 
given the testimony of his truth dominion to 
this present time. 

(To be continued.) 


‘“‘ There is a voice in every wood, 
In every seed a tongue ; 

A language in the restless flood, 
In every sheaf a song.” 


Under all circumstances, there is but one hon- 
est course : and that is to do right, and trust the 
consequences to Divine Providence. “ Duties 
are ours ; events are God’s.” Policy with all 
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her cunning, can devise no rule so safe, salutary, 
and effective, as this simple maxim. 


—_———__—<90—-______ 


EXTRACT FROM JOHN WOOLMAN’S WORKS. 


A supply to nature’s lawful wants, joined 
with a peaceful, humble mind, is the truest 
happiness in this life ; and if here we arrive to 
this, and remain to walk in the path of the just, 
our case will be truly happy: and though here- 
in we may part with or miss of some glaring 
show of riches, and leave our children little 
else but wise instructions, a good example,and 
the knowledge of some honest employment ; 
these, with the blessing of Providence, are suf- 
ficient for their happiness, and are more likely 
to prove so, than laying up treasures for them, 
which are often rather a snare than a real bene- 
fit ; especially to them, who, instead of being 
exampled to temperance, are in all things taught 
to prefer the getting of riches, and to consider 
the distinctions they give as the principal 
business,of this life. These readily overlook 
the true happiness of man, as it results from the 
enjoyment of all things in the fear of God, and, 
substituting an inferior good, dangerous in the 
acquiring, and uncertain in the fruition, they 
are subject to many disappointments, and every 
sweet carries its sting. 

It was the conclusion of our blessed Lord 
and his apostles, as appears by their lives and 
doctrines, that the highest delights of sense, or 
most pleasing objects visible, ought ever to be 
accounted infinitely inferior to that real intel- 
lectual happiness suited to man in his primitive 
innocence and now to be found in truer venera- 
tion of mind; and that the comforts of our 
present life, the things most grateful to us, 
ought always to be received with temperance, 
and never made the chief object of our desire, 
hope, or love: but that our whole heart and 
affections be principally looking to that “ city, 
which hath foundations, whose maker and 
builder is God.” Did we so improve the gifts 
bestowed on us, that our children might have 
an education suited to these doctrines, and our 
example to confirm it, we might rejoice in 
hopes of their being heirs of an inheritance 
incorruptible. 

This inheritance, as Christians, we esteem 
the most valuable; and how then can we fail 
to desire it for our children? O that we were 
consistent with ourselves, in pursuing means 
necessary to obtain it! 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO TELL THE TRUTH. 


Dr. Johnson said : “ Accustom your children 
to a strict attention to truth, even in the most 
minute particulars. If a thing happen at one 
window, and they when relating it say that it 
happened at another, do not let it pass, but 
instantly check them: you do not know where 
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deviation from truth will end. It is more from 
carelessness about truth than from intentional 
lying that there is so much falsehood in the 
world. All truth is not of equal importance ; 
but if little violations are allowed, every viola- 
tion will, in time, be thought little.” 


—_- so 


CHRIST ABIDETH EVER, AS SHOWN BY SCRIP- 
TURE TESTIMONY. 


“ He is the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.” The same Almighty power, in all 
former and present time, and will be the same 
in all coming time. 

“ Before Abraham was, Iam.” He was not 
only before Abraham, but the language on re- 
cord is, “‘ Now, oh Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.” 

At the time of Cain’s transgression, Christ, 
the indwelling spirit of the living God, was with 
him and was his accuser. The inquiry was, 
“Why art thou wroth, and why is thy coun- 
tenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted ; and if thou doest not well, sin 
lieth at the door.” It was not through creeds 
nor articles of faith, formed in the wisdom of 
man, that Cain was convicted, but through the 
immediate workings of Christ, the divine spirit, 
of which it is testified, “ My spirit shall not al- 
ways strive with man, for that he also is flesh.” 
Scripture testimony also is, ‘“‘There is, there- 
fore, now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but 
after the spirit.” For there is nothing but the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus that can make us 
free from the law of sin and death—and what 
is the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, but the seed 
of God. We have scripture testimony to show 
the power of this seed to overcome evil: “I will 
put enmity between thy seed and its seed (which 
is Christ in man) ; it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.” 

‘‘ All flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 
‘6 A manifestation of the spirit is given to every 
man, whereby he may profit.” And as Christ 
said, “I will be with you alway, even to the 
end of the world,” so He is manifested by his 
spirit in us in this day, and by his power con- 
demns sin in the flesh. 

Canada West, 5th mo., 1863. 


—_— oo 


EARLY PIETY. 

Early piety is the most beautiful spectacle in 
the world. Religion, above every other acqui- 
sition, enriches and adorns the mind of man; 
and it is especially congenial with the natural 
susceptibilities of the youthful mind. The 
vivacity and versatility of youth, the tenderness 
and ardor of the affections in this age, exhibit 
piety to the best advantage. How delightful 
is it to see the bosoms of the young swelling 
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with the lively emotions of pure devotion ! How 
beautiful is the tear of penitence or of holy 
joy, which glistens in the eye of the tender 
youth ! 


A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY, DOCTRINE, AND 
DISCIPLINE OF FRIENDS. 
Written at the desire of the Meeting for Suffering: in 
London. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Although more than a century hath elapsed 
since we became a distinct religious society ; 
yet, from several causes, our principles at this 
day are frequently either not understood or 
misrepresented. Many books explanatory of 
our tenets and practices have, indeed, hoon 
published by authors of our own profession. 
Some of these are more diffuse than every 
reader hath leisure or inclination to peruse; 
others, more compendious, do not comprehend 
all the particulars which we ourselves wish to 
be known, or with which inquirers may desire 
to be acquainted. It is, therefore, judged ex- 
pedient to present to such as are disposed to be 
rightly informed respecting us, a summary ac- 
count of our origin and history, of our doctrines, 
and of our discipline, which may give the 
reader a true, though general representation ; 
and then, as leisure or inclination may allow or 
induce him, he may render his knowledge of 
us, and of our principles, more particular by 
having recourse to some of the publications 
already hinted at. To such a purpose, among 
others, the works of George Fox, William 
Sewel, William Penn and Robert Barclay, are 


‘well adapted; and to those who may be thus 
induced to inquire into our principles, we 


would also recommend the example of the 
Bereans, who examined the holy Scriptures, to 
find if “those things were so.”’* 

It may, however, be remarked, that the Gospel, 
which we believe to be the highest, as well as the 
last dispensation of God to man, can never 
be so well understood as when it is considered 
as having the boundless love of the Great 
Creator for its cause, and the salvation of the 
whole human race for its end and aim. 

It seems to be time for the sincere in heart 
to wave the ceremonials of religion (concerning 
which there hath been enough of contention 
and animosity,) for the sake of its essence. In 
proportion as men are gathered to the one thing 
needful, the government of Christ’s Spirit in 
the heart, they lose the inclination for conten- 
tion, and are in the true way to unity. Then 
can they breathe forth the primitive and perma- 
nent Gospel language, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards 
men.”’} 

HISTORY. 
The beginning of the seventeenth century is 


* Acts avii. 2. fLuke ii. 14. 
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known to have been, in England, a time of 
great dissension respecting religion. Many 
pious persons had been dissatisfied with the 
settlement of the Church of England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Various societies of 
dissenters had accordingly arisen, some of whom 
evinced their sincerity by grievous sufferings, 
under the intolerance of those who governed 
Church affairs.* But these societies, notwith- 
standing their honest zeal, seem to have stopped 
short in their progress towards a complete 
reformationy ; and, degenerating into formality, 
to have left their most enlightened members still 
to lament the want of something more instruc- 
tive and consolatory to the soul, than the most 
rigorous observance of their ordinances had 
ever produced. Thus, dissatisfied and disconso- 
late, they were ready to follow any teacher, 
who seemed able to direct them to that light 
and peace of which they felt the need. Many 
such in succession engaged their attention, 
until, finding the insufficiency of them all, they 
withdrew from the communion of every visible 
church, and dwelt retired and attentive to the 
inward state of their own minds, often deeply 
distressed for the want of that true knowledge 
of God, which they saw to be necessary for 
salvation, and for which, according to their 
ability, they fervently prayed. These sincere 
breathings of spirit being answered by the ex- 
tension of some degree of heavenly consolation, 
they became convinced that, as the heart of 
man is the scene of the tempter’s attacks, it 
must also be that of the Redeemer’s victory. 
With renewed fervency, therefore, they sought 
his appearance in their minds ; and thus, being 
renewedly furnished with his saving light and 
help, they not only became instructed in the 
things pertaining to their own salvation, but 
they discovered many practices in the world 
which have a show of religion, to be, neverthe- 
less, the effect of the unsubjected will of man, 
and inconsistent with the genuine simplicity of 
the Truth. 


These people were at first hidden from each 
other, and each probably conceived his own 
heart to be the single repository of a discovery 
so important; but it did not consist with divine 
goodness, that the candle thus lighted should 
a/ways remain under the bed or the bushel. 
Our honorable elder George Fox, who signally 
experienced the afflicting dispensations which 
we have described, and had also been quickened 
by the immediate touches of divine love, could 
not satisfy his apprehensions of duty to God with- 
out bearing public testimony against the common 
modes of worship, and directing the people where 
to find the like consolation and instruction. Ast 


*Sewell, p. 5, 6. edit. 1722. 
212, edit. 1782. 


TFox’s Journal, p. 14, 15, 21, edit. 1765. 


Penn, vol. 5, p. 211, 
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he travelled in this service, he met with divers 
of those seeking persons who had been exercised 
in a similar manner; these readily received his 
testimony ; several of them also became preachers 
of the same doctrine, multitudes were convinced 
of the reality of this inward manifestation ;* 
and many meetings were settled.+ 


Those who attempt to detach the people from 
the teachings of men, must expect for their 
enemies those men who make a gain of teach- 
ing.- Such was the lot of our first Friends: 
and laws, made either in the times of popery 
or since the Reformation against non-conform- 


*1 Cor. xii. 7. 


+These people were first distinguished by the name 
of Quakers in England about the middle of the last 
century. George Fox wag the principal instrument 
of gatheriag them into a religious society. His out- 
ward employment while young, was chiefly in the 
care of sheep, and from his infancy being of a grave, 
solid, observing turn of mind, was early restrained 
from the follies incident to youth; solicitous above 
all things to obtain the favor of God, and to avoid 
every thing which either the Scriptures or the inward 
principle of Divine Grace taught him to believe was 
offensive to him, though in so doing, many corrupt 
practices, which custom had familiarised to the 
Professors of Christianity, presented themselves as 
obstacles in his way, which fora time occasioned 
bim much anxiety, lest his own particuiar prospect 
should mislead him; butas he retained an inflexible 
integrity, he gained experience by the things that he 
suffered, and as his understanding was gradually 
illuminated, he received satisfaction in the many 
doubts he had long painfully labored under. In the 
year 1647, and 23d of his age, he travelled through 
several counties of England, seeking out such as, in 
religious tenderness, were inquiring after the way of 
life and salvation: these he taught both by precept 
and example the benefit of retiring into silence, and 
instructed them to cease from all self-performances, 
to turn to the light of Christ in their own hearts, 
and wait to feel the instructions of his Spirit there, 
that their knowledge, worship and religious services 
might not stand in the will of man, but in “the 
power of an endless life.” 


Io this service of love he continued, and his labors 
were so blessed, that great numbers were convinced 
by his ministry, and that of otbess who were gathered 
into the same inward divine principle. 

Thus it was, that a man without any worldly ad- 
vantages of station or literature, merely by a con- 
tinued attention to the guidance of that Divine Light 
which he bore testimony to; the energy and power 
of his ministry, the convincing plainness’and clear- 
ness of his doctrine, and the correspondent sanctity 
of his life, became an instrument in the Lord’s hand 
to collect from all professions and most ranks, great 
numbers of piously disposed people, who were at 
length embodied into a religious society, governed 
by one of the best systems of Christian Discipline 
that history affords any account of. 

These converts to the Light of Christ in the soul 
of man, were distinguishable for a grave, sedate de- 
portment, singular uprightness in their dealings ; 
punctuality in the performance of their promises ; 
a sparingness in discourse; great temperance aod 
frugality at their tables, and plainness and simplicity 
in their dress and behaviour. 
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ists, served as the means of gratifying the 
jealousy of the priests, and the intolerance of the 
magistrates. Indeed, at the time Friends first 
attracted public notice, legal pretences were not 
always thought necessary to justify the abuse 
which they suffered. It was durivg the time 
of the Commonwealth when opposition to a na- 
tional ministry which was supposed to be pecu- 
liarly reformed, was deemed an offence of no 
small import. Much personal abuse was ac- 
cordingly bestowed ;* imprisonment was com- 
mon, and corporal punishment frequent. Im- 
prisonment was often rendered more severe and 
disgusting by the cruelty of particular magis- 
trates, and from the numbers which were con- 
fined together; and stripes, under pretence of 
vagrancy, were inflicted without regard to sex, 
and on persons of unimpeached character, and 
of good circumstances in the world + 
(To be continued.) 
ensninsplibllgiiiaeoames 
From “Thoughts in my Garden.” 
BY MARY G. WARE, 


THE DAWNING DAY. 


I find great pleasure, as well as instruction, in 
working in a garden. All the processes of gar- 
dening are full of suggestion toevery mind that 
loves to think. The Lord is ever preaching to 
us in all His Providences ; but in none of them 
more plainly than in the growth and develop- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom. 

My garden is an open, sunny spot, lying in the 
midst of beautiful scenery. In front it is 
bounded by the village street ;; one of the pret- 
tiest that can anywhere be found; bordered on 
each side with luxuriant maple and ash trees, 
forming a long and beautiful avenue, such as 
would make a fitting approach to the finest house 
in the land, but which, to my mind, is all the 
more beautiful for belonging to everybody in 
the village, instead of being the property of a 
single individual. Qn the opposite side of the 
way, there stands a superb grove of stately old 
elms, planted a century and a half ago, to adorn 
the site of the parsonage, which was built when 
the town was settled for the second time, after 
having been totally destroyed during King 
Philip’s war. South of the garden, separated 
from it by a small lawn, stands our old rambling 
house, whose age is more than a hundred years, 
canopied by two immense elms, whose youth no 
man remembers. On the west is a deep, wind- 
ing dell, shaded with a variety of fine trees, and 
ending in a broad meadow, across which, through 
the vista framed by the dell, the eye wanders 
away northward, among groves of walnuts, and 
elms, and then the village, with its heaven. 


* Fox, 26. Besse’s Sufferings of the people called 
Quakers, ch. 6, and 29, and passim. 


f Ibid. pref. and passim. 
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— steeples, and distant, wooded hills be- 
yond. 

In the warm Summer mornings, I love to 
stand in the midst of my garden and see the sun 
rise, bathing the landscape, with a refulgence of 
beauty such as no other hour of his course ever 
bestows. What the rosebud is to the rose, the 
early morning is to the rest of the day. There 
is a freshness and purity in the aspect of the 
landscape then that resembles nothing else so 
much as an opening bud of the queen of 
flowers. There is a brilliant crystalline clear- 
ness in the atmosphere, too, that gives a distinct- 
ness to the outline of even distant objects, which 
is never produced by the glaring light of noon, 
nor the busy gleam of the evening twilight. It 
is Nature’s most genial hour, when her face 
glows with warmest welcome to her lovers, un- 
obscured by any of those vails of earthly miasm 
that are sure to dim the lustre of her beauty at 
a later hour. 

I think I am right in believing that there is 
a correspondence between this peculiar beauty of 
the early morning and the commencement of the 
regenerate life. When the soul is first roused 
from its stupor of worldliness and self-love, a 
door seems suddenly to have opened through 
which we look into the fair light of that city 
which has no need of the sun, and we feel as if 
we should never turn away from it to follow af- 
ter the dim, earthly flame that has hitherto - 
A vision of celestial 


lighted our pathway. 
beauty beckons us to go with it into the New 
Jerusalem, and we think we shall never tire, 
while our day of life lasts, of strewing palm 
branches along the way and singing psalms of 


joy and praise. This period is of but short 
duration. The rising of the natural sun soon 
causes the vapors of the earth to ascend, and 
dim the transparency of the atmosphere, even 
in the fairest days; and so, in like manner, the 
spiritual sun shines in upon our souls, and as it 
rises higher and higher, reveals to us more and 
more of the noxious evils that permeate every 
fiber of our being. The warmer the sun shines, 
the more quickly the vapors rise, and the more 
distinctly the evils of our nature become revealed 
tous. It may be that, as the day advances, we 
shall forget our vision of the morning, and, 
blinded by the mists that wrap us round, suc- 
cumb to evil, until we lose our faith, so that our 
noon shall be surrounded in darkness, and our 
sun go down in the blackness of despair. Such 
cannot be the result of a genuine conversion. If 
the light and warmth of the early dawn awoke 
a sincerely answering love in the soul, the mem- 
ory of that first vision of the heavenly life 
will go with us through every moment of the 
day, kindling a faith that shall give us light 
though thick clouds overshadow our path ; giving 
us a rejoicing hope for brighter hours in store 
for us; and finally, burning with the steady 
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flame of charity, shall keep the heart warm, and 
the head clear in every trial and emergency life 
can bring. 

The morning dawn is eloquent with life and 
hope, and the promise of power to meet the toil 
that is to come. The evening twilight is sug- 
gestive of peaceful repose from the toil that is 

ast. If the day of our life has been one of 
faithful effort, after the regeneration it will end 
in a twilight that shall say to the soul, “‘ Depart 


_ in peace; for the morning that waits for thee 


shall know no diminution of its glories ; but shall 
shine more and more brightly and clearly and 
peacefully throughout a perfect, eternal day.” 


GOD AT THE HELM. 


On the coast of Norway, there is a fearful 
whirlpool, known as the Maelstrom, which, at 
certain stages of the tide, rages with terrible 
violence, and sweeps into its vortex the vessels 
which approach it unwarily. For many years 
it was supposed that it was impossible to pilot a 
ship safely across this whirlpool, but skilful 
pilots now at certain conditions of the tide make 
the passage with safety. To the voyager unused 
to its dangers, however, the passage, though 
under the guidance of the most accomplished 
helmsman, seems full of horrors; on one side 
yawns the dark abyss, toward which the circling 
tide seems hurrying him ; before and on either 
side are huge black rocks against which the 
waves break with fearful violence, and the con- 
tact with which would hurl his ship to swift 
destruction ; around him, too, the waves rush 
madly, while the vessel, careening by the force 
of the current, seems ready to plunge headlong 
downward ; if now the pilot's grasp upon the 
helm relaxes, or the ship yields not instantly to 
it, death is inevitable. But while he gazes 
thus, almost transfixed with terror, the waters 
suddenly grow smooth, the roaring of the waves 
cease, and the vessel, righting itself impercep- 
tibly, glides out upon the smooth, unruffled 
sea. 

So is it in the affairs of our mortal life. 
There are times when we seem ready to go 
down into the depths of woe and anguish ; when 
before us is the abyss ready to swallow us up, 
and, around us on every hand, obstacles oppose 
our progress and threaten us with destruction. 
Our souls are almost palsied with affright, for 
it seems as if the very next moment we might 
be ruined for time, and, perhaps, for eternity. 
All the precious freight of hopes we have so 
long borne in our bosoms, now burdens our 
= and, almost in despair, we exclaim, How 
shall we escape from these impending dangers ? 
Who shall guide us amid such perils? Fear 
not, saint of God, thy Father is at the helm. 
He knows every obstacle, every danger. His 
eye never grows dim, his hand never falters, 


and both the winds and the sea obey him. 
Even while thou art gazing in terror on the 
dangers around thee, his hand shall guide thee 
to the still waters—and, spanning the gulf thou 
hast dreaded, thou shalt behold the bow of the 
covenant, the token of the fulfilment of his 
promises.— Moravian. 


TO THE SENATE AND GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


The Memorial of the Representative Commit- 
tee, or Meeting for Sufferings for the Religious 
Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and adjacent parts of Maryland, 
respectfully sheweth, that, 

our Memorialists have observed with deep 
regret the introduction of a Bill into the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey, entitled, “An Act to 
Prevent the Immigration of Negroes and Mulat- 
toes,” and imposing a penalty upon citizens of 
the State who shall encourage such Negro or 
Mulatto to emigrate into, settle, or remain with- 
in the bounds thereof. 

Your Memorialists are known to have been 
the friends of the class intended to be proscribed 
by this Act, and have repeatedly appeared in 
their behalf before legislative bodies to plead 
their cause and seek their protection, by just 
and wise laws, purely upon grounds of philan- 
thropy and justice. 

We now appear before you, to ask, in the 
name of humanity and religion, that no leyisla- 
tive enactment may be permitted to deprive this 
unfortunate class of the few remaining rights 
and privileges they have been permitted to en- 
joy, and which, in consideration of the manifold 
blessings we have received at the hands of that 
Being from whom cometh every good and per- 
feet gift, we ought to protect, rather than dimin- 
ish. , 

We have not seen any reasons offered for the 
proposed measure; neither do we believe that 
there are any considerations ‘of expediency 
urging it upon you as a matter of safety or ne- 
cessity ; and we believe our own rights become 
insecure the moment we look with apathy upon 
the rights of others. ; 

The passage of such a law in the State of New 
Jersey would present the anomaly of a strong 
and powerful State forgetting its obligations to 
the Supreme Ruler of the universe, forsaking the 
high position it has hitherto taken of its respect 
for the rights of all mankind, and becoming the 
oppressor of a down-trodden people, who, how- 
ever humble may be their position in society, are 
nevertheless a part of the family of that Great 
Being who hath extended equally his care and 
protection to all, without respect to nation or 
color. 

To make it criminal for men to wear the 
complexion which nature has given them, we 
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<script 
believe would be a new and extraordinary feature | and are therefore valuable and profitable. These 
in the legislation of New Jersey, a dark stain| we willingly admit, as in accordance with the 
upon its statute book, a retrograde step in civili-| ohiect of our paper; while mere panegeric, or 
antion, on ant of injastion,» Cingeace to seligien, circumstances only of interest to the family 


and a dishonor in the Divine sight. , : na 

Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully but| circle, we must take the liberty of omitting. 
earnestly remonstrate against the passage of any 
law that would deprive this class of persons of 
any rights in which they have hitherto been 
protected, believing that such action would 
strike at the fundamental principles of freedom 
and the rights of man. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Meeting. Wo. Dorsey, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 3d mo. 21st, 1863. 
































We commence in the present number the 
republication of a Summary of the History, 
Doctrine and Discipline of Friends, published 
from the London edition, in 1805. 

To many of our readers, it may appear unne- 
cessary to bring into view publications of this 
character, containing views with which they 
are so familiar, but when we reflect upon the 
variety of light and unprofitable reading with 
which the press of our country is teeming, it is 
important occasionally to revive those things 
which were written aforetime, in order that 
the views and principles held by the Society of 
Friends shall be rightly appreciated. 

We fear that the simplicity of the testimony, 
as presented in this summary, has been widely 
departed from, and a disposition has been mani- 
fested by many bearing our name to engraft 
upon the simple stock of Quakerism, views and 
opinions which have had their origin in schools 
of Divinity, and not in the school of Christ. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 4, 1863. 


We have, in a previous number, thrown out 
a few hints on the subject of obituaries. Some 
are sent to us written in a style of such inflated 
panegeric, that we are obliged to decline them, 
and merely insert a notice of the death ; others 
are so long that we feel at liberty to curtail 
them of unimportant particulars, or to make a 
synopsis. 

We are such imitative beings, and the cus- 
tom of writing obituaries is so on the increase, 
that did we not use the privilege alluded to, a 
large portion of our paper might come at last 
to be taken up with what may be called “ Epi- 
taphs.” 

We desire to avoid wounding the tender feel- 
ings of any, but as it is well known that grief 
exaggerates the virtues, while it obliterates the 
faults of the deceased, it would seem not to be 
the most favorable state of mind for delineating 
the character of the loved one, even were such 
a delineation profitable to the general reader. 

Those who are in the habit of seeing the 
daily papers, in some of which the obituary 
notices are repugnant to good sense and good 
taste, may understand the fear we have, lest, 
professing as we do, to be a simple, truth-loving, 
and moderate people, we should gradually slide 
into these ways of the world. 

We would not be understood as wishing in 
all cases to exclude everything except the sim- 
ple notice ofa decease. There are circumstances 
in the life, as well as connected with the death 
of some individuals, which are calculated to 
call forth and strengthen the religious feelings, 





A subscriber asks for information in reference 
to an article, published in our columns about a 
year ago, on silk worms that would feed on the 
leaves of the Alanthus, and states that a friend 
in Baltimore proposed to furnish the seed of the 
Alanthus. He adds that he has written to the 
friend on the subject, but received no reply. 

Can any of our readers answer his inquiry? 





A Friend writing from N. J., expresses his 
regret at our having published the letter from 
Friends of Prairie Grove to President Lincoln. 
Had we supposed, as he does, that they designed 
to encourage the President to prosecute the 
war, it would not have been placed in our paper. 
But we do not so understand it. 





An act to prevent the immigration of Ne- 
groes and Mulattoes into New Jersey, having 
passed the House of Representatives of that 
State, a delegation of Friends, appointed by the 
Representative Committee of Philad’a. Yearly 
Meeting, to have the matter in charge, attended 
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at Trenton, and presented the Memorial which 
appears in the present number. 

They had an interview with the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, to whom the Bill had 
been referred, and also with the Governor of 
the State. Both branches of the Legislature 
have since adjourned, and we are gratified to 
learn that the Bill was indefinitely postponed 
by the Senate. 





The Executive Committee of Friends within 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to promote sub- 
scriptions to Friends’ Educational Association, 
will meet on Sixth day morning, 10th inst., at 
11 o’clock; at Race-street Meeting House, up 
stairs. 


Jos. M. Truman, Clerk. 





Diep, on the 23d of 2nd mo., 1863, Joszpa Dopason, 
of Darby, aged 77 years. 

In the death of this beloved friend we feel that we 
have lost a father in our Israel, an elder brother in 
the church of Christ. He was born near Carlisle in the 
north of England, in the year 1786; his parents were 
consistent members of the Society of Friends, and in 
very early life his mind was brought under the sanc- 
tifying influence of the power of truth. He was al- 
ways @ diligent attender of religious meetings, and 
has frequently been heard to remark what excellent 
meetings he had when quite a youth; he and a dear 
old Friend being often the only male members pre- 
sent. Thus he was led to pursue that path which 
leads to happiness and peace, and arrived to the state 
of manhood conscientiouslyendeavoring to fulfil his va- 
rious duties. His health not being good he came to this 
country about the 30th year of his age, and letters 
from his friends there give abundant evidence of the 
high esteem in which he was held in his native land. 
He settled in Darby, and remained an inhabitant of 
this place until at the age of 77 years he was gathered 


into the’heavenly garner as a “shock of corn fully 
ripe in its season.” 


tributes of goodness, he sincerely desired the pros- 
perity of Zion, and the enlargement of her borders. 
In him the poor have lost a faithful friend, and many 
can testify to the kind words, the Christian counsel 
they have received from him. 

His health had been declining for several months, 
although he was not confined to his chamber more 
than a week ; during that time many Friends visited 
him, and beheld with what composure and resignation 
he was prepared to bid farewell to earthly things, and 
having fought the good fight and kept the faith, 
would, doubtless, receive the heavenly greeting, “wel- 
come thou into the joy of thy Lord.” A short time 
before his departure he remarked to one who sat by 
him, “The prayer of my heart has been this day 
(although I believe I have not expressed it,) Lord 
Jesus receive my spirit, that where thou art, I may be 
also ; and then added, but all I ask is to be admitted 
into one of the smallest mansions of the Father’s 
house,” thus showing the humility of his soul as he 
was about to enter into that city, “ whose walls are 
salvation, and whose gates are praise.” 

Darby. M. 
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He occupied the station of an, 
Elder for 35 years; was of a remarkably calm and even | 
disposition, and his mind being clothed with the at-, 
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Diep, Third month 22d, Mary Lestsr, in the 89th 
year of her age. 


——, On the 26th ult. Witt1aM Neat, son of Stephen 
and Elizabeth N. Cox, aged 4} years. 





From the London Review. 
RUINED CITIES IN AFRICA*. 


The country to which this volume relates is 
that projection of Northern Africa which cor- . 
— to the ancient provinces of Zeugitana 
and Byzacena, and to part of Numidia. The 
Mediterranean washes it on the north and east, 
giving it a cooler climate than other regions 
under the same latitudes; on the west is the 
easternmost part of Algeria; and on the south, 
the wild country that borders the Great Desert. 
The whole region is well watered, and rich in 
— and cornfields; on its coast are fine 

arbors. Hence the opulence of the territory 
of Carthage when free, and the value of its 
corn-supplies to Italy under the empire. Now 
its resources are neglected; under the Arabs, 
despite their wars with the natives, and their 
own changes of dynasty, some faint shadow of 
its former greatness seemed returning, but the 
baneful rule of the Turks has reduced it to the 
lowest condition, and nowhere is there a vestige 
of independence or indeed of true civilization, 
save in the tents of the Arabs, who themselves 
are so injured by association with the Turks, 
that treachery is common and hospitality rare, 
and national feeling is so far decayed, that they 
are gradually accustoming themselves to wish 
for the condition of their brethren in Algeria, 
who, though under a far better rule, are being 
forcibly denationalized by an alien race. 

Having landed at Tunis, of which he drawsa 
melancholy picture, Mr. Davis paid a visit to 
the site of Carthage, and then started for the 
interior. The party was small, and accom- 
panied by an escort of two mounted gendarmes, 
whose misconduct was a source of perpetual 
annoyance. They were constantly coleman 
to use the authority of the Government to levy 
forced contributions even from the poorest 
Arabs, and everywhere behaved with violence 
and oppression. Mr. Davis’s knowledge of 
Arabic enabled him to keep them in some check, 
but he draws a forcible picture of the misery 
caused by travellers so escorted, who do not 
understand the language of the country. We 
are reminded of our experience in the East by 
the story of a trial, got up by these men for the 
purpose of extortion, the unexpected conclusion 
of which shows that our traveller had read the 
Apocrypha to some purpose. 

The first important site visited was that of 
Zucchara, where are two temples, and the head 





*“ Ruined Cities within Numidian and Cartha- 
ginian Territories.” By N. Davis. London: Murray. 
1862. 
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of the great aqueduct which supplied Carthage 
with fresh water. Far more remarkable were 
the next striking remains, those at Moghrawah, 
some distance in the interior, Mr. Davis’s re- 
marks upon which are well worth quoting: 


“The ancient remains at Moghrawah are 
but few, and yet what there is inspires the trav- 
eller with a degree of reverence and awe which 
other ruins do not always do. A sumptuous 
triumphal arch, a chaste edifice, a graceful col- 
umn, elaborate ornaments, or exquisite statuary, 
call forth our admiration, but they limit or fix 
the period of their own origin. They are asso- 
ciated with a definite age of Rome or of Greece, 
which classic writers have made familiar with 
us. We have literature, we have works of art, 
and we have medals belonging to the same pe- 
riod. The lapse of centuries which have inter- 
vened between the recorded past and our day is 
annihilated, and we find ourselves quite at home 
among these ruins, and fancy ourselves in the 
very company of those worthies, those heroes, 
those sages, those artists who have paced the 
very ground on which we stand, and who have 
graced with their presence the very structure 
which we admire. But to what period do yon- 
der massive stones, planted in the ground by 
human hands, belong? For what purpose were 
those monuments raised? Do those immense, 
rude, and unhewn stones represent the idols of 
a religion with the nature of which we are 
totally unacquainted? Are they the re- 
mains of a religious edifice? Or have they 
been placed there to commemorate some par- 
ticular event in the history of a nation, the very 
name of which has not even béen handed down 
tous?” (P. 59.) 


Such silent records of lost nations, more for- 
cibly than any other monuments, picture to the 
mind the vicissitudes of empires. Remember- 
ing how utterly Punic Carthage has perished, 
so that its most fortunate explorer found no re- 
mains certainly of its time of independence, one 
is astonished: to find that before the Cartha- 

inians there was an older race, yet one wholly 
istinct, whose rude civilization was cut off by 
the Punic supremacy, of which every trace was 
in its turn destroyed by the Romans. Only a 
vision of the past, a retrospective prophecy, if 
we may so speak, could show us this succession 


of dynasties, like that the prophet saw from the 
heights of Moab. 


“Tn outline dim and vast 
Their fearful shadows cast 
The giant forms of empires on their way 
To ruin: one by one 
They tower and they are gone.” 


For a moment we imagine such a sight; an- 
other moment, and we see only the massive 


stones, that are enigmas alike in Britain and in 
Africa. 
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From the Scientific American. 
COFFEE AND fTS SUBSTITUTES. 


The use of coffee as a beverage seems to have 
originated among the Turks in Arabia, from 
whence it was carried to Europe in 1669. It has 
gradually become a national beverage to Euro- 
peans and Americans, as well as the Moslems, 
and it has been called “ one of the chief neces- 
saries of life among the people.” The coffee 
bean is the seed of the Coffea Arabica, a shrub 
which grows to about the height of 30 feet, but 
it is usnally cut down to about six feet, to in- 
crease the yield of the bean. Its cultivation was 
confined until within the past century to Egypt 
and Arabia, but itis now cultivated in the West 
India and East India Islands; also in Brazil 
upon a most extensive scale. A single tree 
sometimes yields about 20 pounds of beans, and 
about 1,100 pounds are obtained as the crop of 
an acre of land. There are a number of varie- 
ties of eoffee, but Mocha or Arabian is still the 
most famous. Its beans are small, and of a dark 
yellow color; Java is a larger bean, and the 
color is a paler yellow; West India and Brazi- 
lian coffee is of a blueish grey color. Physiolo- 
gists have endeavored to account for the extended 
use of coffee, by ascribing to it a peculiar qua- 
lity for preventing the waste of animal tissue in 
the living being. This principle is called caf- 
feine, and is composed of carbon 8, nitrogen 2, 
hydrogen 10, and oxygen 3 parts. Roasted 
coffee contains about 12.50 parts of caffeine. In 
roasting coffee, great care should be exercised 
not to overheat it, because the caffeine in it is so 
liable to volatilize. The best temperature to 
roast coffee is 392° Fah., and the operation should 
be performed in a close revolving vessel. When 
the beans have assumed a bright brown color, 
they should be cooled, if possible, in the vessel 
in which they have been roasted, so as to retain 
all the aroma that has been developed by the 
roasting operation. Burnt coffee beans are just 
as suitable for waking an infusion as charred 
wood. Upon no account therefore should coffee 
beans be so heated in roasting as to char them. 
Coffee should never be boiled, because the boiling 
action volatilizes the aromatic resin in it, and this 
constitutes nearly three per cent of the beans. It 
should be ground as fine as possible, and scalded 
with water heated to the boiling point. It can be 
clarified with white of eggs, or isinglass. This 
information relates to pure coffee. 

In Germany and England the poorer classes, 
who cannot afford to buy coffee, use mixtures of 
it, and in many cases, other substances as entire 
substitutes. In Germany dried yellow turnips 
and chicory root mixed together are employed a8 
a substitute ; chicory is also very generally mixed 
with common coffee in England. Lately several 
mixtures and substitutes for coffee have become 
more common among our own laboring people on 
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account of the great rise in the price of coffee. 
In some of our country villages German families 
roast acorns and use these as substitutes for coffee 
Roasted rye is an old and well known substitute, 
and so is ‘‘ Cobbett’s coffee,” which consists of 
roasted corn. Many persons roast white beans 
and peas, and mix them with coffee, others roast 
carrots and beets, and make a mixture of them 
with coffee. In some parts of France a mixture 
of equal parts of roasted chestnuts and coffee is 
used. It makes a very superior beverage to 
chicory, turnips and all the other articles men- 
tioned. The substitutes for coffee are innumer- 
able, and so far as taste is concerned, this is a 
mere matter of cultivation. If any of these 
substitutes for coffee contained caffeine or a 
similar principle, they would answer‘the same 
purpose, and their use should be inculcated ; 
but in all the analysis that we have examined of 
chicory, turnips, carrots, beets, peas, beans, corn 
and rye, no such substance as caffeine is men- 
tioned, therefore they are not true substitutes 
for it in a chemical and physiological sense. We 
have been unable to obtain a satisfactory analysis 
of chestnuts and acorns, but it is well known 
that these contain tannic acid, and it is certain 
that caffeic acid is very nearly allied to it ; hence 
they may have a close resemblance to coffee in 
taste, and perhaps in effect also. 


_—_———e— 
CLEAN CELLARS. 


If we were asked, which should be the finest 
apartment in the house, we should probably an- 
swer, ‘“ Not the parlor, not the drawing room, but 
thecellar.” There are two reasons for this answer. 
First, a bad, dirty cellar appears to combine the 
idea of all that is repulsive—damp, offensive, 
musty, putrid air—rotten apples, rotten cab- 
bages, rotten potatoes, rotten boards—the ef- 
fluvia creeping through every open window and 
open door, and through the cracks of every 
closed window and closed door, into all parts of 
the house—into the kitchen, into parlor and 
dining room, into sleeping apartments,—and 
laying the foundation of sickness and fevers. 
Secondly, a neat, well-lighted, mortar-floored, 
whitewashed cellar, combines a good deal that 
is pleasant. One room may have in it asupply 
of sweet butter and milk, and in another excel- 
lent apples and delicious melting pears; the 
food that is placed on every table is known to 
come from this model cellar, where everything 
is pure and clean. 

Does some one now say, “I can’t afford to 
make such an expensive cellar!” We reply it 
need not be expensive. The walls are already 
built—give them a smooth neat plastering, and 
then a handsome whitewashing. Have new 
Windows put in if necessary, and keep them 
washed, bright and clean, with an iron-rod grate 
in the window frame, or wire netting, to exclude 
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intruders when the windows are open. Cover 
the floor with water-lime cement—first thickly 
and coarsely with a grout made of water-lime 
and coarse gravel, and then with a smooth pol- 
ished finish of water-lime and clean washed 
sand. The whole cost of the plastering of the 
walls, the whitewashing of the same, the new 
windows, and of the mortar floor, need not be 
forty dollars for a moderate sized farm house. 
Save this sum by reducing the use of tea, sugar, 
coffee, omitting the plating on that new harness 
and carriage, and discarding all tobacco. If 
there should be any surplus, get a neat set of 
apple shelves made, standing on scantling legs, 
one shelf above another, so that one can pass 
all around them, and have them all nicely 
painted ; and also procure a set of potato boxes 
or bins with covers to exclude light, and have 
these all planed and painted. 

It is a good time of year, now, to get the 
cement floor made, and whether it is made or 
not, it is absolutely essential that every dirty 
cellar be now thoroughly cleaned out before 
storing any of the new crop of fruits and veg- 
etables ; and in cleaning out, if the work is not 
thoroughly done, it may be best to Sprinkle over 
it occasionally until it is well purified, a pound 
or two of chloride of lime, as a smell-destroyer 
and disinfectant.— Country Gentleman. 


THE PNEUMATIC DESPATCH. 


The transmission of parcels and small goods 
from station to station, through a confined iron 
tube, by means of atmospheric exhaustion and 
pressure, will soon be begun. The London and 
Northwestern Railway Company having granted 
a site for a station and receiving house, rent 
free, at Euston Square, a few yards from the 
clearing house, the directors of the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company at once commenced opera- 
tions by laying down beneath the roadway of 
Upper Seymour street a line of iron tubing 
about half a mile in length and extending from 
that terminus to the post office in Eversholt 
street, under the superintendence of their en- 
gineer, Mr. T. W. Rammel. Within the iron 
tube, which is about two feet nine inches high, 
and two feet six inches wide (its section being 
similar to that of a railway tunnel in miniature) 
are two small ledges, or rails, on which the wheel 
of the small car bearing the parcels will run. 
These will be propelled backwards and forwards 
on the signal being given by the exhaustion and 
pressure of the air in the tube. The immense 
dise and chamber in which it revolves has been 
removed from Battersea, and are being erected 
within the wall of the station and receiving- 
house. The disc or wheel is twenty-one feet in 
diameter. [t is composed of three sheets of 
wrought-iron, the two which form the outside, 
being each about an eighth of an inch in thick. 
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ness, while the centre and smaller plate is about 
a quarter of an inch thick. These are screwed 
on to sixteen spokes, which radiate from the 
centre of the wheel, and thus form thirty-two 
cavities, there being a distance between the 
plates. of the rim of nearly two inches. Air 
chambers pass beneath the disc, which are ex- 
hausted by its revolution in the race chamber. 
The wheel will be ‘worked by a diagonal direct- 
acting high pressure engine of about fifteen 
horse-power. As regards the speed which will 
be attained, the railway company have only sti- 
pulated fora minimum of fifteen miles, but from 
experiments it has been shown that a speed of 
35 miles can be attained. This, no doubt, will 
prove a most important acquisition to the post 
office in the quick delivery of the mails. A 
number of workmen are now engaged in the 
construction of this line, which is expected to 
—_—— in about a month’s time.—Del. Co. 


—_———~08——__—_ 


IMMORTALITY. 

BY WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 
O, listen, man! 

A voice withimus speaks that startling word, 

‘“‘ Man thou shalt never die!’ Celestial voices 

Hymn it into our souls ; according harps 

By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 

Of morning sang together, sound forth still 

The song of our great immortality ; 

Thick clustering orbs and this our fair domain, 

Tke dark mountains, and the deep toned seas, 

Join in this solemn universal song. 


O, listen, ye, our spirits ! drink it in 

From all theair! ’Tis in the gentle moonlight; 
’Tis floating ’midst days setting glorious ; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step 
Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears, 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eve, 
All, all that bounds the limitless expanse 

As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 

By an unseen living hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 

The dying hear it, and as sounds of earth 

Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 


+ te 


GOD AND THE SOUL. 
BY ANGELIUS SILESIUS.—1620. 


The soul wherein God dwells— 
What church can holier be ?— 
Becomes a walking tent 
Uf heavenly majesty. 


How far from here to heaven? 
Not very far, my friend ; 

A single hearty step 
Will all the journey end. 


Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If he’s not born in thee 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha 
Will never save thy soul; 
The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


Hold there! where runnest thou ? 
Know heaven is in thee; 

Seek’st thou for God elsewhere, 
His face thou’lt never see. 


Ab! would thy heart but be 

A manger for the birth ; ’ 
Christ would once more become 

A child upon this earth. 


I don’t believe in Death, 
If hour by hour I die; 
’Tis hour by hour to gain 
A better life thereby. 


Go out—Christ will come in; 
Die thou and let him live, 

Be not, and he will be; 
Wait and he’ll all things give. 


Oh, shame! A silk-worm works 
And spins till it can fly, 

And thou, my soul, wilt still 
On thine old earth-clod lie. 


——_—-~+e 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER LAST WEEK. 
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Rain during the week, two inches; making 1.25 gal. on a square 
foot, and 54.450 gal. on every square acre of surface. 


HOMER EACHUS. 


—_—_———--o—— 
For Fr.ends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Our Balsam fir, once so popular, is, owing to 
the naked appearance it generally assumes when 
large, discarded. There are some who advise 
planting them with others, when the lawn is 
first commenced, and when they become orna- 
ments no longer, remove them. European Sil- 
ver Fir, on the contrary, increases in beauty as 
it adds to its years, and finely grown specimens 
are the most regular and perfect in outline of 
all our evergreens; they are good growers 
when fairly started and attain a large size. 
There are several species of fir that appear to be 
adapted to our climate, from the western coast 
of America, and the range of selection of fine 
evergreens of all kinds, will be much more 
extensive ere long, and the prices more moder- 
ate than at present. We have given a sketch 
of as many trees for ornament as most people 
wish. To those who want a more extended in- 
formation regarding the history and culture of 
shade trees we recommend Meehan’s Hand- 
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in search of that medicine which was to save 
the lives of others. 

Such, however, is the recklessness pursued 
in collecting bark, and the never-ceasing and 
daily-increasing demand for it, that even the 
remotest quinine-yielding forest will be exhaust- 
ed, and the most valuable kinds become as ex- 
tinct as the Moas of New Zealand or the Dodo 
of Mauritius. How great will be the distress 
when the supply at length fails, when the poor 
fever-stricken patients have to sigh in vain for 
the sovereign remedy, and the physicians una- 
ble to find a suitable substitute! Even at the 
time of the Spanish dominion over South 
America, men like Joseph de Jussius, the Ul- 
loas, Ruiz, Raven and Humboldt urged the im- 
perative necessity of the Government taking 
the Cinchona forests under its protection ; but | 
nothing was done when the revolution deprived 
the Crown of Castile and Leon ofits finest jewels. 
The Republican Governments were too reckless 
and too weak to enforce any laws by which 
forests of not only natural but cosmopolitan im- 
portance might be protected. Meanwhile the} 
danger of seeing them exhausted has approached | 
our very dogg in some of our colonies. 

Quinine is now equal in value to gold. Ere 
long it will be so high in price that only the 
wealthy will be able to buy it; and large armies 
will have to go without it, when, at the present 
time, no less than £40,000 are spent annually 
Mr. Spruce 


to supply British India alone. 
justly said, that whatever plant is needful to 
man must ultimately be cultivated by him. 
Nature may yield for a long series of years un- 
failing crops; but unless aided by artificial 


means they will ultimately fail. Convinced of 
this truism, the cultivation of Cinchona trees 
in Europe and in the East and West Indies, 
was advocated by German, Dutch, and English 
men of science years ago; but for a long time 
their memoirs and writings were ignored by 
men in office, until at last, in 1852, the Dutch 
Government led the way in introducing the bark 
trees into Java. Unfortunately, the Dutch got 
hold of quite a worthless species (Cinchona 
Pahudiana) and did not succeed in propagating 
the better kinds ; and as the whole cultivation 
was necessary as an experiment, they met with 
many disappointments and incurred great ex- 
penses. Nevertheless, the partial success was 
so encouraging, and the urgency of the case so 
great, that in 1859, the Secretary of State for 
India charged Mr. Clements R. Markham with 
superintending the introduction of quinine- 
yielding trees into our Indian possessions. 
Messrs. Spruce and Prichett, the agents Mr. 
Markham employed in other districts, and pre- 
sents of living plants from the Dutch Govern- 
ment, have enabled the author to establish 
fiourishing plantations in the Neilgherry Hille, 
Dargeeling and Ceylon ; and in all human pro- 
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bability, we may confidently look forward to 4 
goodly supply of quinine and cinchonine at 
the very time when the South American forests 
are approaching exhaustion.— Athenaeum. 


HABITS OF HUMMING BIRDS WHEN CAP- 
TURED. 


“Tn their disposition they are unlike birds, 
and approach more nearly to insects. Many of 
the species fearlessly approach almost within 
reach of the hand; and if they enter an open 
window, as curiosity may lead them to do, they 
may be chased and battled with around the 
apartment until they fall exhausted ; and if then 
taken up by the hand, they almost immediately 
feed upon any sweet, or pump up any fluid that 
may be offered them, without betraying either 
fear or resentment at their previous treatment. 
A specimen, captured for me by some friends at 
Washington, immediately afterwards partook of 
some saccharine food that was presented to it, 
and in two hours it pumped the fluid out of a 
little bottle whenever I offered it, and in this 
way it lived with me a constant companion for 
several days, travelling in a little thin gauzy 
bag distended by a slender piece of whalebone, 
and suspended toa button of my coat. It was 
only necessary to take the little bottle from m 
pocket to ‘induce it to thrust its spiny bil 
through the gauze, protrude its lengthened 
tongue down the neck of the bottle and pump 
up the fluid until it was satiated; it would then 
retire to the bottom of its little home, preen its 
wings and tail-feathers, and seem quite content. 

“The specimens I brought alive to this 
country were as docile and fearless as a great 
moth or any other insect would be under simi- 
lar treatment. The little cage in which they 
lived was twelve inches long by seven inches 
wide, and eight inches high. In this wa 
placed a diminutive branch of a tree, and sus 
pended to the side a glass phial, which I daily 
supplied with saccharine matter, in the form of 
sugar or honey and water, with the addition of 
yolk of an unboiled egg. Upon this food they 
appeared to thrive and be happy during the 
voyage along the seaboard of America and across 
the Atlantic, until they arrived within the in- 
fluence of the climate of Europe. Off the west- 
ern coast of Ireland symptoms of drooping un- 
mistakably exhibited themselves, but although 
they never fully rallied, I succeeded in bringing 
one of them alive to London, where it died on 
the second day after its arrival at my house. 
The vessel in which I made the passage toek 4 
northerly course, which carried us over the 
banks of Newfoundland, and although the cold 
was rather severe during part of the time, the 
only effect it appeared to have on my little pets 
was to induce a kind of torpidity, from which, 
however, they are readily aroused by placing 
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them in the sunshine or in some warm situation, 
such as before a fire, in the bosom, &c. I do 
assure my readers that I have seen these birds 
cold and stiff and to all appearance dead, and 
that from this state they were readily restored 
with a little attention and removal into light 
and heat, when they would perk up, flutter 
their little wings, and feast away upon their 
usual food, as if in the best state of health.” — 
J. Goutp.—London Friend. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The metric system is the system of measures, 
weights, and coins which was some years a 
adopted in France, and has been gradually 
making its way among many other continental 
nations, and even in America. Russia, also, 
on the eve of a change in its system, is inclined 
to adopt the metric, but is waiting to see the 
course taken by England, which is being 
rightly regarded as becoming every day more 
and more the centre of the commercial world. 

Though, in common use, coins figure as of 
the greatest importance, yet, as the whole metric 
system is founded upon the measure of length, 
we will describe it in the natural order. 

The standard of length is the metre, which 
is a ten-millionth part of the meridian of the 
earth. The length of the complete meridian 
was deduced from an accurate measurement of 
a part of a meridian between Dunkirk and Bar- 


celona, and the unit of —_ thus obtained is 


equal to about 393 English inches; more ac- 
curately, it is 39.871 English inches. All 
linear measures larger than this proceed by 
steps of 10, and the names are derived from the 
Greek prefixes, deca-, hecto-, kilo-, so that the 
terms decametre, hectometre, kilometre indi- 
cate respectively 10, 100, 1000 metres; but all 
subdivisions of the metre, descending tenfold 
every step, are indicated by the Latin prefixes, 
deci-, centi-, milli-; so that the words decimetre, 
centimetre, millimetre indicate respectively one- 
tenth, one-hundredth, and one-thousandth of a 
metre. It is plain that any given length ex- 
pressed in metres can be immediately reduced 
to the multiples or higher denominations by dt- 
viding by 10, 100, 1000, or can be reduced to 
lower denominations or submultiples by multi- 
plying by 10, 100, 1000, and since the decimal 
point in any number, as 375,862 metres, sepa- 
rates the whole numbers to the left from the 
decimal or fractional part to the right one, two 
or three places will be equivalent to multiplying 
it by 10, 100, 1000—that is, reducing it to de- 
cimetres, centimetres, and millimetres; and 
the moving it to the left one, two, or three 
places is equivalent to dividing it by 10, 100, 
1000—that is, converting it into decametres, 
hectometres and kilometres. Henee there is no 
other reduction whatever but the simple moving 
of a decimal point. 
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From the linear measures are deduced the 
measures of surface. The unit of superficial 
measure is the square of the decametre or 
length of ten metres, and is called the are. 
This derives its greatest importance from its 
being employed in the measurement of land. 
Only one multiple and one submultiple of the 
are are employed, namely the hectare and cen- 
tiare; the hectare is equal to about two and one- 
third English acres. 

We next proceed to measures of capacity. 
These are the same for solids and for liquids, and 
would therefore supersede our dry measure, wine, 
and ale and beer measures. The unit is the /itre, 
which is the cube of the decimetre or tenth of 
a metre ; but for convenience it is generally re- 
duced to cylindrical form. Its multiples and 
submultiples are named from the Greek and 
Latin prefixes precisely as we have explained in 
the case of the metre. The litre is equivalent 
to about 1? English pints, and the kilolitre to 
220 gallons. Of course all volumes, such as the 
chpacity of a room, or the solid contents of a 
mass of stone or brick work are expressed in 
the cubes of the linear measure, just as in the 
English system they are expressgg in the cubes 
of the linear inch, foot, or yard. 

In immediate connection with the measures of 
capacity are the weights. The unit or standard 
is the gramme, which is generally Anglicised 
into gram, and is the weight of the volume, of 
water contained in the cube of a centimetre, 
when the water is at its greatest density. All 
other weights are derived from it;as has been 
shown in the case of the metre and litre, by the 
employment of Greek and Latin prefixes. The 
gram is used for weighing light and small sub- 
stances, as a medical dose, or. a letter, and is 
nearly 16 grains troy; the kilogram is used for 
heavier substances, and is equivalent to about 22 
lbs. troy. 


Lastly, come the coins. There are but two 
moneys of account—the franc and its hundredth 
part, the centime. The franc is the unit or stand- 
ard, and consists of five grams of standard silver 
with a small portion of copper alloy ; and asis well 
known, is equivalent to about tenpence English. 

The centime is a small copper coin, whose 
diametre is a centimetre, and weight a gram; 
so that one hundred centimes placed in a row 
would give the length of a metre; or used as a 
weight they would give a hectogram, or tenth 
of a kilogram. Hence every centime forms at 
the same time a coin, a measure, and a weight. 

We must not omit to remind the reader that 
though tenths, etc., are the most noticeable di- 
visions in a decimal system, yet halves and quar- 
ters, which are the most natural divisions in 
common life, are very readily expressed in deci- 
mals, as well as in common fractions, and could 
be employed in every-day transactions in perfect 
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harmony with the metric system.— Chambers’s 
Journal. 


STEAM IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 


About twenty years ago Ibrahim Pasha 
erected a steam engine of 100-horse power to 
take the place of 500 wheels which supplied 
water from the Nile to market gardens in the 
neighborhood of Boulac. When the natives saw 
the machinery put together, and were told its 
object, they pronounced the governor mad, but 
when they saw the huge machine belching out 
columns of water, they at once said the Franks 
had brought a devil to empty the Nile. 

Such is the fertilizing power of the Nile water 
that when the Cornish engine just mentioned 
was erected, 700 or 800 acres of land were 
brought under cultivation in the immediate 
vicinity of Cairo, by means of levelling a num- 
ber of sand-hills and mounds of accumulated 
rubbish, probably the sites of some former 
towns or villages. These aresnow covered with 
market gardens and sugar fields ; the latter are 
chiefly for the consumption of the Cairenes, 
and when in season, one rarely encounters an 
Arab on the road who is not engaged in chewing 
and sucking tM sugar-cane ; venders, squatted 
on the ground, sell it in every part of the town, 
at the rate of one and two canes a penny. 

The division of the land into fields and gar- 
deus is effected by planting rows of prickly pears 
which grow so rapidly, and, in such a stalwart 
manner, as soon to defy entrance, except by the 
legitimate gateways, in addition to forming a 
secure fence. The fruit, which they bear in 
abundance is also sold in the streets and markets 
of Cairo. In order to form a fruit garden in 
Egypt it is necessary to choose a site above the 
highest water mark of the Nile, or to raise the 
ground above the level, toavoid the water from 
overflowing or filtration forcing its way in and 
lying about the roots of the fruit trees ; an evil 
fatal to many, especially to orange trees. The 
management of the date palm, the citron tribe, 
vine, fig, melons and watermelons, forms the 
the chief occupation of the Arab fruit gardener. 

The date palm is cultivated from one end of 
Egypt to the other, and forms a source of great 
revenue to the government; it also furnishes 
abundance of nutritious food for the people, at 
the moment when gathered ripe from the trees 
and afterwards in a pressed and dried state. 
From Cairo upward, the dates are of a superior 
quality compared with those of Lower Egypt; 
each tree pays a tax of an Egyptian piastre 
(about six cents) to the revenue, and produces 
to its owner in good seasons about a dollar in the 
shape of fruit and fibre for rope-making; the 
lower leaves are also used for making crates, 
seats and bedsteads. The male and female 
palm, are both grown ; it is always necessary to 
have several of the former in every grove and! 
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clump of female trees. They are generally 
planted in the form of suckers, which are pro- 
duced in abundance at the foot of the old trees 
where they have neglected to plant male trees, 
or probably where the latter have died, the 
growers are obliged to cut spathes of the male 
blooms and tie them in the trees near the female 
flowers, leaving the pollen, which is produced 
in abundance, to be scattered by the wind. 


ITEMS. 


Western Corron.—The samples of cotton raised in 
Illinois, which have appeared in this market, says the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce, have been very hand- 
some, equal in quality to the middling upland from 
North Carolina and Tennessee. We have before usa 
sample of the production of Washington county, IIli- 
nois, which would bring about 84c. to-day. The 
consignors write—“ Illinois is producing quite hand. 
somely of cotton, and we think the southern portion 
of the state will do a large business in raising it.” 
Indiana, too, is doing very well. A correspondent of 
the Cleveland Herald incloses a sample of cotton to 
that paper, from Mount Vernon, remarking that In- 
diana is in earnest on the cotton question, and that 
the county referred to promises to raise enough this 
season to supply the whole state. 


Corton-PLantine in Western Vircin1a.—Consid- 
erable preparations are making by farmers and others 
in the vicinity of Wheeling to test the cotton experi- 
ment this coming season. A good deal of seed has 
been secured for that purpose. 


Susstitute ror Corton.—Amongst the vegetable 
products which have been proposed as substitutes for 
cotton, the fibrous coating of the South African onion 
appears to be one presenting great promise of utility. 
The fibre, which is enclosed in the external cuticle 
of the bulb, is long and fine, and of great tenacity, 
and appears capable of easy conversion into yarn.— 
Christian Recorder. 


Tue Territory or Ipano.—Congress has passed 8 
bill to create a new territory out of eastern Oregon 
and western Dacotah under the name of Idaho, which 
is Indian for Gem of the mountains. It extends from 
the eastern boundary of Oregon to the 27th meridian 
of longitude and from the 42d to the 46th parallel of 
latitude, covering a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand square miles. The whole breadth of the Rocky 
Mountains and all the head-waters of the great rivers 
are included init, In the plains west of the moun- 
tains are the gold mines of Salmon river, and others 
more or less important, but said to be generally pro- 
ductive throughout the whole territory. A town is 
established in the centre of the gold district with the 
Indian name of Bannock, which has a population of 
about a thousand, and receives a constant accession 
of immigrants. The great rivers which drain the ter- 
ritory ia every part and are navigable by steamers, 
give direct commmunication with St. Louis. A 
railroad is expected to be built along the valley of 
the Platte river, through Nebraska and Idaho, to 
the South Pass. So the inhabited area of the great 
west steadily broadens, and with the organization of 
the territories the stream of immigration flows ever 
farther on. The foundations of new commonwealths 
are planted even at the base and on the slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Atlantic and Pacific states 
are stretching toward the centre of the continent, 
and uniting the Nation more indissolubly than ever. 
—Germantown Telegraph. 





